24 



Uspciiemed fmding uo Inot^tams thiry 
xcant to see hccanse of t et tnts- 
Quite Soiue^ Sever, 
Total often times Rtncly don't know 



Q itc often 14 15 12 17 11 

Sometimes 36 34 44 35 22 

Rarely 35 37 33 39 25 

Never 14 14 11 9 34 

Don*tknoworiioaiis\v'er 1 ^ 8 

Attitudes Toiuard Commercials 

As has been fojind in the past studies, most people accept the com- 
mercials as a way of television life, although this study finds a little 
more criticism of tliem than in 1971. 

One qtiestion incltidcd since 196:5 asks respondents to sclc(t from 
four statements (two favorable to conunercials, two nnfav(n'able) the 
one with which they most closely agree. While more selected a favor- 
able statement than an unfavorable one, a few more this year than in 
1971 chose an unfavorable statement. 

''Which one of these four Matenients comes doscsi to describing hoxv 
you fed about rt)7nmercials on iekvisionr 

11/6} U/(ri 11/6S IPI 11/72 

% s. ^ 

1 dislike practically all 

commercials on television 10 10 11 13 11 14 

While some of the commer- 
cials on television are 
all right, most of them 
arc very annoying 

There are some very annoy- 
ing commercials on tele- 
vision, but most of tiiem 

are perfectly all right 31 35 33 35 38 32 

The commercials on tele- 
vision seldom annoy me — 
in fact, I often enjoy 

them 24 23 21 22 24 24 

Don't know or no answer 6 6 9 5 3 3 

At the same tiiue, a second question, designed to deteimine atti- 
tudes toward the concept of having commercially-sponsored tcle- 
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ABSTRACT 

A s\irvey conducted with a cross secticui of the 
national population produced the following f indijags. . First, not only 
has television grown to the point where only 2% of American hogies 
receive fewer than three channels, it has also grown ip public 
esteem. It has become the number one source of news and the most ~ 
credible and frequently used medium. .In 1972 the public regarded it 
as the best source of election news and as the institution which had 
been most successful in operating in periods of social c^iange. It .y^as 
felt that its news coverage was fair, its handing of controversial 
matters adequate, and the balance of its programing proper, although 
many wished to see an increase of serious cultural progranjing. The 
public indicated its reluctance to see more governmentaJ. cpntrol and 
#about 75X of the people opposed pay television. .The majority felt 
that reruns were frequent, but not overly so, and most believed t^at 
commercials were both helpful to them and a fair way to finapce 
television programing. , (PB) 
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kJnicc the first Roper Mir\cy in this series tliiitecn \e:ns ago. ihe 
influence and .shiltino lolcs ol the niajoi nerican media have been 
changincr so (haniatically that cac h new study ( an only he read in the 
light of a dynamic social context. 

A most obvious alteration in the media picture sine e 1!^)!^ has been 
the steadily im reasin» availability ol tele\ision and radio service, as 
shown in the table below: , 





Juur 1959 


Match 1973 


Connnercial TV 


520 




Kducalional TV 


43 


225 


AM ladio 


M..S77 


•1..S85 


Connnercial F.\f 


i\Tl 




F.diieational VM 


\M 


.580 


Daily newspapers 


1,755 


1.7(51 


\on-(ompetitivc dailies 


\Ai){) ( 19(^1 } 


\A:K}(/97n 


Cities with or more 




competing dailies 


iW (106/1 




Srmrtts; ! ( (, (or hrr);i<l(,i\i <|;h,i 


R, H. NiNon and IMiioi \- i'lililislu 


1 (tn lU'W^jMpc'i (i.iLi 



Although the greatest percentage growth has ocduied in educa- 
tional television and in l-.\f (both ( onnnen iai and educational) . even 
the number of stations in the hmg-established connnercial A.\f and 
television categories ba^^ grown substantially. Today, 20 per cent ol 

iii 



Anierican homes n.n meivc 10 or .n«.e television sionals while only 
two per cent receive fewer than three sis>iials. 

Less obvions arc the ehauges in daily newspaper pnblishing. While 
the ntnnber ol dailies has remained essentially the same. many once- 
tlnivino- .netropolitan dailies have disappeared. A decrease ni the 
nim.he;- of big-cily dailies, brot.ghl on by n.e.ger or licpndat.on. has 
been abnOM precisely balaiued i,y the growth in the ntnnber ol snb- 
„,-ban and small-town jmn-nals. The fierce competition lor readership 
that characterized many nn.lti-daily markets is now limited to.the :5/ 
cities in which separately owned dailies compete econonucally. 

Inst as Roper-s interviewers were completing their work lor tins 
survey, the last isst.e of /.//r magazine was pnblished, leav.ng no 
national weekly or bi-wcckly general-interest niaga/ine. Instead there 
are the specialty pt.blications: pamc.xically. the largest ol them, 
TV Guide, owes its existence to the widespread interest ni another 
incdiuin. 

On the horizon are technological developments which may have 
considerable impact t.pon the present connnunicalions mix. Audio- 
visual cassettes, still in very limited nse and qnile expensive lor the 
average consumer, are an uncertain entry in the mass conmnmicatious 
market Cable television, on the other hand, has shown significant 
orowth. almost entirely as a re-conveyor of broadcast signals; at present 
I serves alx.nt 10 per cent of the homes in the country. Cable entre- 
preneurs are .showing active interest in .so-called "pay-cable- n , 
Ihicb involves extra st.bscribcr charges for individual programs oi 
exceptional interest or for special program ■'packages." Ikcat.se many 
of the programs which hold the greatest profit potential lo. pay-raole 
c„KMatc.rs are currently broad( ast cner the air (e.g.. n,..jor sports events. 

a-cent motion picttnes). a confrontation is in the making between 
conventional broadcasters and pay- TV advocates. The latter argt.e 
their right to bid for programming in an open market and to put cable 

whatever prolit-.nakiug n.ses they can devise. Broadcasters contend 
thnt viewers would be forced to pa> lor the programs they now receive 
uithot.t cha.ge and that, because of the economics ol cable msta la- 
tion. more than hall the homes in the CMintry wot.ld be deprived ol 
access to the programming t.anslerred from broadca.stmg to cable. 

Wbile the.se economic and technological factors have emerged 
so.i<.-political pressnrcs and com,ter.pre.ssures have .swi.led around 
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the industry. Complaints from .sonic lniL,Hily rJarcHl government ofli- 
ciaLs have been (lira ted ai hroadca.st journalism: tlicu- arc demands 
lor more coverairc ol tonsnmerist issues: minorities are asking a greater 
sliarc of air time and inlhience in pro.^rainining: some parents want 
program rlianocs and less adveitising directed toward cliildrcr vio- 
lence in progrannning is decried: tpiestions have been vai.sed about the 
mnnber and content of connnercials for products ranging from gaso- 
line to breakfast cereal and headache remedies. 

The extern to wliicli many of these critical \iew.s are shared by the 
general public is clarified and given perspective by the data presented 
in tin's report. Of particular importance are the answers to trend 
(piestions, since they afford a measure of television's response to public 
needs over the years ol its existence as a national medium. 

May. MI7.S 

Ron Danish. Director 
Tclcvlsioi't Inforniaiiott Offin' 
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k-7 iiKc the first study in this scries was conducted in lOfiO. successive 
studies have foiuul an ahiiost steady increase in the American public's 
regard for television'and approval of its performance. On every com- 
parative measurement, the 1971 study found levels of approval for 
television as high as or higher than they had been in previous years. 

As in the past, the television industry durino- the seventies has had 
problems to cope with and criticisms to lace— .sonic continuing and 
some new. Recently, bioadcasters laced the problems of covering 
fairly a very one-sided national election. There has been the (juestion 
of proper handling of the new 'freedonr* pertaining to sex and other 
subjects formerly not brought into the open. Organized groups liave 
fociLScd criticism nn drug connnercials and conuiiercials on children's 
prograni.s. Pay televisi(m has continued to bean issue. Questions have 
been raised about the responsibility br(;adca.Nt iournalism and or 
the safcguaidiug ol the First .Amcr.dnuMU. 

Besides asking trend questions used in past studies, our latest in- 
cludes new que.stions to throw .some light on tlie.sc problems. 

The field work was (h)ne late in November. 1972. alter the Presi- 
dential election, .\ualysis of the data shows tclevi.sion contiiniing in 
its conunanding position with the .American public. While there are 
some percentage point differences, both up and down, in attitudes 



and opinions .ibonl TV :nid oilier media hclwecn the H!71 nnd (he 
present study, (he differences arc small and the "eneral paltcni of 
response is (he same and consistent: The American public continues 
(o regard TV as its Nnniher One Sinnce of news. It coiitiniR-s to he 
warv^of s-ovcrnment rc.milation. And. while there is some criticism, 
the American public generally approves of wliai it gets on television. 
lK)th in progrannnins and couuiiercials. 



Sotirceof Neivs 

As in the previous studies, to make bi.is less likely, all <pies(ions 
coniparing media have been asked bchnc (hose (picstions which focus 
specifically on television. 

The first (piestion in eai h study lias asked pe()i)lc where they ^et 
most of their news. Television, which has led siiuc m\X has slii-hlly 
increa.scd its .si/eahle lead over the second-place luediiini. to \ \ p<.in(s. 

■I-h M. ni Ul:<- 1" '»/.- yoH u-hn,- you tiumlly '^rt moM oj yotn imrs aboul 
xi'luit s gniug ,m in llir world todax-frow llw m-wsMu-rs or uidio o, 
Irh-fnion or „ni;^irJur'. or lalh'mg to jx-ojdi; or -.flifirr 

Source of most )invs: 



n/i9 
(' 


<»• 


11/61 

V 

i 


11/6^ 


1/67 

/ <» 


n/6s 
<■ 


V 

o 


n/72 


51 


52 


55 


58 


(>4 


50 


m 


(i4 


57 


57 


5:5 


5(» 


55 


49 


48 


50 


:vi 


:m 


29 


2U 


28 


25 


2:5 


21 


8 


0 


(> 


8 


7 


7 


5 




1 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


4 


1 


1 




'^ 


'^ 


2 


:\ 


1 


I 


154 


157 


147 


15:4 


158 


145 


140 


145 



Television 

Radio 
%fiiga7.incs 
People 
Don t know 

or no answer 
Total mentions 

In past stndics. newspapers have led television as the main .sonire 
of news anion- the colleoe'edncated. This stndy linds the two media 
almost even, with nevvspapeis named by 58 per cent, television by 5Ci 
per rent, 

Mttltiple answers have always been accepted to this (piestion when 
people have designated more than one nicdinni. Analysis of mtiltiple 
responses shows televisi(m cuntintiinj^ to lead as tlic single most- 
relie<bni>on medinni (one-third of resiKmdents menticmcd only tele- 
vision) . 
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Analysis of j2/$9 
miiUijfle resfwnses: 


U/6t 

v 

/o 


of 
o 


11/ 6^ 

<> 


1/67 

If 


11/68 


1/71 

<) 


V 


Television only 


19 


18 


23 


23 


25 


29 


31 


33 


Newspapers only 


21 


19 


21 


20 


18 


19 


21 


19 


Both new.spapers and 


















television (with or 


















without other 


















media) 


26 


27 


24 


28 


30 


25 


22 


26 


Newspapers and other 


















media hut not 


















television 


10 


11 


8 


8 


7 


6 


5 


5 


Television and other 


















media hut not 


















newsp;ipers 


6 


7 


8 


0 


8 


5 


7 


r> 


Media other than 


















television or 


















newspa]>ers 


17 


15 


13 


12 


10 


13 


13 


12 


Don't know or 


















no answer 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1 


* 
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The Relative Credibility of Media 

Since 1961. television has consistently led as the most believable 
news medium. Alter rcacliinga two-to-onc advantaoc (ncr newspapers 
in 1968, it has enjoyed a seven-to-thrce lead in the last two studies, 

"// you got con flu ting or dilJcrcnt ) efforts of the same ncxvs story fumi 
radio, television, the magazines and the ncivsfmfjcrs, which of the four 
versions vjnuld you be most Inclined to believe—the one on radio or 
television or magazines or neiesf)apeYs7** 



Most heliexHiblc:, 


12/$9 


11/61 


11/63 


11/64 

t" 

o 


1/67 

f*' 
t' 


11/68 
<»• 

/O 


i/71 

<•' 

I' 


11/72 

/<* 


Television 


29 


39 


36 


41 


41 


44 


49 


48 


Newspapers 


32 


24 


24- 


23 


24 


21 


20 


21 


Radio 


12 


12 


12 


8 


7 


8 


10 


8 


Magazines 


10 


10 


10 


10 


8 


11 


9 


10 


Don't know or 


















no answer 


17 


17 


18 


18 


20 


16 


12 


13 



In previous years, respondents have also been asked which medium 
they would be least inclined to believe. Because television consistent- 
ly ranked lowest among the four media, this reverse (juestion was 
deleted this year to provide space for new (juestions felt to be more 
informative* 



tricts, or as "national" because they go to Washington? Are U. S, , 
Senators thought of as "state" or '*natit)nar'?) 

We therefore asked differently-worded questions of the other half 
of the sample after the 1970 and 1972 elections, using what we felt to 
be clearer illustrations for the three levels of oflke: 

"From xchat .vo»m did yon hvcomv best acquainted xoitit the candi- 
dates running in local election^, — like vuiyot, members of tJw state 
legislature, etc.- jiom the newsl)<il)crs or radio or television or maga- 
zines or talking to people or xehoe? Whet about the candidates run- 
ning in statewide elations - like U. S. Senator and Governor! And 
what about candidates in the national election - for President and 
Vice PresideyitV^ 



As Avith the first version of the (juestion, newspapers led television 
in acquainting people with local candidates, both in 1971 and in this 
year's study. 



Local elections: 


1/71 

0 

/O 


11/72 

<>■ 


Newspapers 


41 


41 


Television 


27 


31 


Radio 


6 


7 


People 


19 




Magazines 


1 


1 


Other 


5 


5 


Total mentions 


99 


108 



In this second version, where statewide elections are identified as 
Senatorial and gubernatorial races, television clearly leads news- 
papers. Both versions of the state questions found television stronger 
relative to newspapers after the 1970 mid-term election than in 1972. 
This may be characteristic of the wo kinds of elections, or it may just 
be a peculiarity of these particular elections. 



• The question on uational elections was asked only in 1972 and not m 1071. 



Among the upper econoniic groups, television has maintained the 
slightly more than two-to-onc lead over newspapers it gained in 1971. 



Upper economic le\ els 



Most tvant to keep 


12/59 

.0 


11/61 


11/64 

/O 


1/67 

% 


11 /6H 


1/71 

V 


11/72 


Television 


35 


42 


45 


45 


45 


50 


52 


Newspapers 


41 




34 


33 


30 


24 


25 


Radio 


15 


17 


13 


13 


15 


18 


16 


Magazines 


7 


6 


7 


6 


6 


7 


5 


Don't know in no 


answer 2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


1 


2 



Treitds in Honrs of Vieioing 

Since 1961, ue have asked about the amount of time individuals 
spent viewing television. While answers to this question are subject 
to respondents reporting error, the trend results are meaningful, 
even if the absolute responses may be somewhir off the mark. 

Television viewing increased steadily until 1971, and this year 
leveled off at two hours and oO minutes daily. 

"On an average day, about how many hours do you personally spend 
xvatching TV?" 

11/61 11/63 11/64 1/67 11/6S ' 1/71 11/72 

Median hours 

of viewing 2:17 2:34 2:38 2:4! 2:47 2:50 2:50 

Television viewing by the college-educated and upper income 
groups, w^liile each year consistently below the national average, in- 
creased steadily until 1971. This year finds reported viewing by the 
college-educated at a somewhat lower level and reported viewing by 
the upper economic levels very sHghdy lower. 

Median reported hours of 

vieivingby: ii/6t 11/64 1/67 n/68 1/71 11/72 



Collcge-educated 1:48 2:04 2:10 2:17 2:19 2:12 

Upper economic levels 2:02 2:14 2:21 2:24 2:30 2:29 



II 

Media in Election Years 



Oince I!»()4. people li:nc been asked alter e;.cb of five elections 
(three Presidential and tw) mid-term) about their sources ol iiilor- 
uiation about candidates iunnin<. at diffeicnt levels oi so^e^nlncnt: 

"Dtning the lust cU-.dion ,an,l,aign, from what source (ltd ym hcame 
best mqumntrd with ihr awdidatn fo, city (town) ,nid county oflicrs 
-fro,,, the urwsl>al>cys or radio or tckviswn or magazines or talking 
to l>col)lc or where? What about camhdaics for sUOcoflice.s? Ami what 
about the ,an,lidutes for mitioual oflucs - the Presidency, the Senate 
and the House of liejneseutativc.s?"* 

In every year, newspapers have leJ. television in acquaintins people 
with candidates for local ofTKcs. and by slightly more this year than 
in past years. The point spreads are somewhat less in mid-tcnn years. 



Local offices: 



Ncwspajiers 

Television 

Radio 

People 

Magazines 

Other 

Total mentions 



U/64 

o 


1/67 

v 

V 


lt/6S 

% 


% 


11/72 

v 


42 


44 


40 


37 


43 


27 


32 


26 


32 


28 


10 


10 


<) 




7 


18 


15 


23 


20 


22 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 


7 


6 


4 


5 


5 


105 


109 


100 


101 


lOG 



7 i i,n ,.,i«iinii ilxml caiulidatcs foi ii:itic.ii:il "lines «.is ii.il iiictildcd in Hie 1![C.7 simh 
W k« 7o 1^ B he ^ election .,f 1970. the .lUCMion rc:„!: •.S..,! what about 

randllme, f<.r n^^^^^ <.ni<c-tlH- Senate a..<. the House of Re|.le=.enl..tn<'..- 



The results for state oftices are less clear. Television and newspapers 
led other niecha in the 1%} Presidential election and ^- crc ahont 
even. Television gained a modest lead o\er ne\v5 . . h]S. In 

1972. television stayed at the same level, and newb^ , , came up to 
an ecpial position. In the sur\cys followino niid-terni elections, tele- 
vision led newspapers nicne strongly in 1971 than ni 1907. 



State offices: 


11/64 

0 


1/67 


/ 1/6S 

V' 

v 


7/7/ 

t ' 


11/72 

<' 


Newspapers 


41 


41 


37 


30 


42 


Television 


43 


50 


42 


50 


43 


Radio 


10 


9 


6 


fi 


7 


People 


8 


9 


9 


9 


10 


Afagaiiines 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


T«)tal mentions 


107 


114 


99 


100 


107 


Television clearly overshadows newspapeis as 


a soune for hecom- 


ing ac(piainted with 


candidates lor 


national ollice. whether 


in mid- 


term or Presidential ele( tions. 










National offices: 
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II /6S 
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1/71 
t} ' 

, 0 


11/72 
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. V 


Television 




64 


65 


62 


fif) 


Newspaj)ers 




3G 


24 


24 


29 


Radio 




9 


4 


4 


8 


Magazines 




0 


5 


4 


5 


People 
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4 


5 


6 


Other 




3 


9 


2 


2 


Total mentions 




J 99 


104 


101 


115 



Variation of the Election Qitestions 

The questions cited above were asked of one-half of the sample 
follow ing the elections ol 1970 and H)72. In earlier vears there had 
been some (]tiestjon in our minds as to whedier these (|uestions may 
be imprecise becatise of inconsistent respondent inteipretation of 
"local'* vs. "state** vs. ''national.** (For example, are (Congressmen 
tliotight o[ as "local" because they are elected only from their dis- 



tricts, or as "national" because they go to Washington? Are U. S. , 
Senators thought of as "state" or "national"?) 

We therefore asked differently-worded questions of the other half 
(if the sample after the 1970 and 1972 elections, using what we felt to 
be clearer illustrations for the three levels of oflke: 

"Frojii xchat sourer did you become best acquainted xoith the candi- 
dates running in local ekctiom — like mayo}, members of the state 
kgislatu)e, etc, -from the tiewsl}aj)€rs or radio or television or maga-- 
zines or talking to fyeople or xeheie? What about the candidates run- 
ning in statexeide elections - like U. S. Senator and Goxwrnoi? And 
xvhat about candidates in the national election - for President ami 
Vice President?'** 



As with the fust version of the (juestion. newspapers led television 
in acquainting people with local candidates, both in 1971 and in this 
year's study. 



Local elections: 
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Newspapers 


41 
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Television 
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31 
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People 
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Other 
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In this second version, where statewide elections are identified as 
Senatorial and gubernatorial races, television clearly leads news- 
papers. Both versions of the state questions found television stronger 
relative to newspapers after the 1970 niid-tenn election than in 1972. 
This may be characteristic of the two kinds of elections, or it uiay just 
be a peculiarity of these particular elections. 



• The question on national elections was asked only in 1972 and not in I97K 



Statewide elections: 
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11 112 
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Newspapers 


29 




Television 


51 


-19. 


Radio 


6 


7 


People 


10 


9 


Magazines 


2 


1 


Other 


4 


3 


Total mentions 


102 


108 


Answers to this second version of the question 


jt the national lc\el 


clearly demonstrate television's 


ascendancy. 




National election: 




<•' 


Television 




6(i 


Newspapers 




2(i 


Radio 




(> 


People 




5 


Magazines 




5 


Other 




2 


Total mentions 




no 



The three questions in this more explicit form confirm as well as 
clarify the findings of the first version questions used in the past. At 
least up to now, newspapers appear to be the most important medimn 
in local elections. Both newspapers and tcle\isioii are important in 
"state"' elections— television more so than newspapers for the top 
statewide elections lor IJ. S. Senator and Ciovernor. Television is 
dominant in national elections. 

Another and somewhat broader question inchidnig issues as well as 
candidates and focusing solely on the four media further confirms 
television's dominant position at the national level. Possibly owing to 
President Nixon's restrained use of television in the campaign, tele^ 
vision's lead over newspapers has narrowed a little since 1968, btu it 
is still two to one. 
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-Which xvould you say gives you the clearest understanding oj the 
camlidales and issues in natioyial elections radio, television, news- 
papers or magazines^ 



National issues 
and candidates: 



Television 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Radio 



n/64 

/O 


lt/68 

O' 

/o 


II/-2 

v 

/(' 


51 


hi 


54 


26 


23 


27 


10 


10 


11 


6 


4 


5 



Ill 



Media in a Period 
of Social Change 



ERIC 



Till 



he sixties and the early seventies ha\e been characteri/cd by 
much social change. It has not only been a period that has seen changes 
in life styles, social mores and customs, Init also one when many 
traditional institutions and ways of thinking have been challenged. 
How well has television adjusted to these changes and challenges? 

One question asked in every study provides an over-all estimate of 
how well television and newspapers have performed at the local level, 
compared with two other connnimity institutions: schools and gov- 
ernment. People were asked to make separate evaluations of each: 

"/;/ <wcYy comiutiniiy, the schools.^ the nnrsfmpos, ihr ivlcvisiou .sUh^ 
tirm, the local govenwirut, each has a (Ufjerent job to do. Would you 
say that the local (schools, new sfxt pews, television stations, government) 
are doing an excellent, good, fait or poor job?" 

From a backseat position in 1959, television stations moved to 
front position in 19f)7 and are first today on good performance. While 
more than one-third rate television's performance as less than good, 
few low-rate it as poor— 9 per cent— which is about the same percent- 
age as rate the performance of schools and newspapers as poor.. By 
comparison, 17 per cent give a "poor" rating to their local govern- 
ments. 



I! 
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Per cent considering the perjormance as: 
E\crlleiit Fair Don't know 

or good or pooi or no ni»a-« 



Television iitations 

11/72 W 36 4 

1/71 59 36 5 

11/68 57 36 7 

1/67 64 30 6 

11/64 62 28 10 

11/63 60 31 9 

11/61 57 34 9 

12/59 59 32 9 

Schools 

11/72 50 35 15 

1/71 50 37 13 

11/68 58 29 13 

1/67 61 25 14 

11/64 62 22 16 

11/63 61 24 15 

11/61 61 25 14 

12/59 64 26 10 

Newspapers 

11/72 51 43 6 

1/?1 48 46 6 

ll/.'iS 51 41 8 

1/67 59 34 7 

11/64 55 36 9 

11/63 55 36 . 9 

11/61 59 32 9 

12/59 64 30 6 

Local government 

11/72 36 53 II 

1/71 84 55 II 

11/68 41 47 12 

- 1/67 45 42 13 

11/64 47 38 15 

11/63 ■ 43 43 14 

11/61 45 42 13 

12/59 44 43 13 



Aspects of Opinion on the A ir 

Always iniporinnt. but pnrticiilarly so in times of diaiigc, is 
broadcasting^s handling of opinions: giving the right amount of time 
to diem and being fair about them. Therefore, questions on this 
subject were inc luded in the past two stucUes. 

Few fault television for devoting too much time to opinion pro- 
grams. Four times as many say they would like more time rather 
than less given to opinions, but half of those who expressed their 
views feel there is about the ridit amount devoted to such broadcast 
material. 

"Do yon think television devotes too much, too little, or about the 
right amount of time to having fjeople express then opinions on the 
airr 

n/7i :i/72 

/o /o 

Too much time to opinion 9 9 

Too little time to opinion M 36 

About the right amount 51 47 

Don't know or no answer 9 8 



As to fairness in presenting a balanced spectrum of opinions, the 
same substantial majority this year gives television a clean bill of 
health. As in 1971, the college-edncated are somewhat more critical. 
The percentages answering **fair** dropped five pointi. among Demo- 
crats and increased an ecjual five points among Republicans, possibly 
reflecting the strong showing ol the Republican Presidential candi- 
date in the election. 

"In its neirs progtnms, (li,seuysioh shows and inlrrinewsy television de- 
votes a certain amount of time to opinions-^opinions o/ community 
leaden, leaders of <nganizations^ politicians and just average citizens. 
In presenting opinions, televiston is supposed (o he fair and balanced 
in showing different points of view. Do you think television is fair o) is 
not fair about shoxring different points of view?" (Note: This question 
icas ashed of half the sample.) 



Repnb' Imlf- College- 

Total tiemocmt Ham pendent educated 
nil 11/72 lilt n/72 //// n/72 nil UI12 Ipl 11(12 



Fair m 08 7^ 68 05 70 68 70 60 61 

Not fair 21 21 18 18 21 23 26 22 :$0 
Don'i know or 

no answer 10 11 9 I I 11 7 6 8 8 9 

When people (21 per cent of the respondents) answered that icie- 
vision is * not fair." they were asked two additional (piestions to 
illuminate their perceptions of **unfairness/* As in the 1971 Mudy, 
the criticism is not one-way. It leans tcnvard "looniuch-exircnie- 
and-hn-oiit opinion" and * toO'miiclMo-ihe-lelt** opinion-in just 
abotit the same proportions this year as in 197 1 . 

•7>o ynn \h\nh thnv is too viuch extreme and far-nui opinion on tele- 
vision, or ton mmh conventional and middle-of-the-road ophiitm. or 
about the Inoprr balance between the txoo?" 

1/71 11/12 

fi. /»' 

Too much extreme and far-out 
opinion 

T(M> much conventional* middlc-of 

the-road opinion 
Pro|H:r balance 
Don't know or no answer 
Total "not fair** 

"Do you think that overall the people who a)e given an opportunity 
to express their opminns on TV lean too much to the lejt pohtitally, 
or too much to the right politically, or that on the xehole thcfe is a 
proper balance between themr 

I /II n/12 



Too much to the left 
Too much to the right 
Proper balance 
Don*t know or no answer 
Total **not fair'* 



10 



6 
4 
I 
21 



6 

2 
21 




Because in 1971 so few answered t!iat television is unfair abdut 
showing different points of view, most people did not have a chance 
to express themselves specifically on either of the follow-up (|uescions: 
the balance on television between extrenie-and-far-out vs. middle-of- 
the-road opinions and the balance between to-the-Ieft v . to-ihe-riglit 
opinions. Therefore, to pursue the niauer further and dKerniine the 
full amount of possible criticism, half the sample in di ^ siwiy was 
asked the same sequence of questions asked in 1971 as rep**fted -bove, 
to see whether differences had occurred since then, and the other half 
of the sample was asked the two questions without the |Jicliininaiy 
screening question on over-all fairness. 

Of this latter sample, two-thirds think the balance is right or have 
no opinion as to whether there is too much extreme or too much 
conventional opinion. Those who question the balance divide about 
equally between the two. 

"In its navs programs, discussion shows and iniewie.^ s. ielevision dc- 
voles a certain amount of time to opinions - opinions of community 
leaders, leaders of organizations, politicians and just average citizens. 
In presenting opinions, television is supposed to be fair and balanced 
in showing different fwints of view. Do you think tfiere is too much 
extreme and far oul ofiinion on television, or too much conventional 
and middle-of-the-road opinion, or about the proper %alance between 
the two?'* 



Too much extreme and far-out 
Too much conventional, middle- 
of-the-road 
Proper balance 
Don*t know or no answer 

Four-fifths of the people in this sample think there is a proper bal- 
ance between right and left, or have no opinion. Twice as many of 
the critics think there is too much to the-left opinion as think tbeie 
is too much to the-right. 



17 

15 
54 
H 



**l)o you think that overall the people who arc given an opportunity 
to express their opitiions on TV lean too much to the left politically, or 
too much to the right politically, or that on the whole there is a proper 
balance between thevif*' 



Too much to the left 1 4 

Too much to the right ^ 
Proper balance 

Don*t know or no answer 22 

Fairness of Campaign Coverage 

Political campaigns might be exj)ccted to trigger most accusations 
of unfairness, particularly in a very lopsided campaign. However, a 
majority of voters for both major party candidates in both the 1968 
and 1972 elections felt there was no tmfairncss in election coverage 
by any of the four major media. 

"T/iac have been both good and bad things said about the way dif- 
ferent media covered the election campaigns. Here is a list of four 
major sources of news and information ^ newspafycrs, television, maga- 
zines and radio. First, do you think any of them were unfair in the way 
they covoed or treated Richard Nixon and his campaign?" 

"And do you think any of them tvere unfair in the way they covered 
and treated George McGovern and his campaign?*' 

HcliHblican campaigns: Democratic campaipis: 





Sixon 


Sison 


Humphrry 


McGovern 




voUrs 


volrrs 


voters 


voters 




H/68 
<•' 


n/72 

It 


n/68 

f 


11/72 

o 


Yes, unfair 


18 


31 


24 


38 


Neivspapers 


6 


// 


7 


17 


Television 


6 


19 


/; 


If 


Magazines 


1 


3 


; 


2 


Radio 


* 


3 


2 


2 


All tvere 


4 


4 




8 


Some werCf but donH 










remember xvhich 


3 


? 


4 


2 


None unfair 


76 


63 


65 


55 


Don*t know 










or no ansivci 


6 


6 


11 


7 



The 1972 election drew more charges of unfairness tlian the 1968 
campaign, from \'oters for candidates of botli parties. Tlie cliarges, as 
would be expected, centered on television and newspapers, the lead- 
ing media for information about national elections. But television was 
singled out for being unfair by only a small minority: 15 per cent of 
Nixon voters and 15 per cent of McGovern voters. 

Changing Mares 

Since early in the sixties, there has l)een increasingly open and frank 
discussion of such things as The Pill, homosexuality, premarital sexual 
relations and the like in magazines, books and so forth. One of tele- 
vision's problems has been how to keep up with the times in -this re- 
spect and at the same time not violate the sanctity of the home with 
progiams considered to be offensive. Therefore, a new question was 
included in this study asking for reactions to the handling by television 
of certain subjects now being more openly discussed. A majority of 
people think they have been handled well— and among the young and 
the college-educated, who are likely to indicate the direction of future 
trends in public attitudes, it is a substantial majority. 

"A'on? turntng to another subject. Things like sex relations, homo- 
sexuality and venereal disease are the subjects of many television pro- 
grams — news programs, documentaries and serious dramatic shoies. i)o 
you ihmk such subjects are usually handled responsibly and infurm^i- 
lively^ or are usually handled sensationally and oflensivelyf' 

years College* 
Total old educated 



Res(>onsibly and informatively 57 66 66 

Sensationally .md offensively 19 15 14 

Half and haif (volunteered) 12 10 13 

Don't know or no answer 12 9 7 



The Question of Government Control 

Two questions on government control have been asked in previous 
studies, one in some studies, one in other studies. Both were included 
in this year s and in the 1971 study, each asked of alternate respond- 
ents, or one-half of the total sample. 
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One question asked about programs. Most people think tlie gov- 
ernment has the right amount of control now or feel there should be 
less of it. While the percentage in favor of more government control 
of programs has increased some since 1971, the percentage favoring 
less control has increased even more. 

''There has been some talk recently about the government paying 
more attention to what kinds of programs are shown on television and 
being^ more critical of what should and should not be shoxvn. Some 
people are in favor of this as a way of ensuring high quality television 
programming. Others are opposed to it on the grounds that it would 
result in television programs xohich the government, but not necessarily 
the public, would like. How about you - do you think: the government 
should exercise more control over what programs are on TV, or theye 
is about the right amount of government control of TV programming 
now, or the government should have less control over xvhat programs 
are on TW 

11/6^ n/64 1/67 I/7I n/72 



The government should 

exercise more control over 

what programs are on TV 16 
There is about the right 

amount of government control 

of TV pr<^amming now 43 
The government should have 

less control over what 

programs arc on TV 27 
Don*t know or no answer H 

Government Control of Television News 

The second question asked about neios. An even smaller minority 
wants government control of news than wants more control over 
programming. The percentage favoring control of news has increased 
some since 1971 among the college-educated and Republicans. But 
the vast majority in all groups is «^ainst it. 



19 

41 

26 
14 



18 

40 

28 
14 



12 

48 

31 
9 



17 

58 

39 
6 



1?) 



"There has been some talk recently about the government itijfestigating 
i^ews programs on telernsion. Home people are in faxfor of this as a way 
of insuring that television nexus programs xuould be fair, comfykte and 
impartial. Others are opposed to it on the grounds thai xvc*d run the 
danger of having governrnent-managed nexus. Hotv about you— do you 
think ..." 



Grade school 
or less 
n/68 t/7t n/72 

vr I'' Iff 



College* 
educated 
n/68 1/71 n/72 

Vf V (" 

.0 V *0 



The government 
should have 
control over TV 
news prc^ams 

The government 
should not have 
control over TV 
news programs 

Don't know or 
no answer 



Total 

n/6H //// n/72 

(•/ t" Vf 

/t' /(• /<) 



II 14 14 

76 80 79 
13 6 7 



17 22 22 

61 66 67 
22 12 11 



5 7 IS 

92 91 83 
3 2 4 



Democrat Heptddican Independent 

t/7t n/72 1/71 n/72 1/71 n/72 



The government 
should have 
control over TV 

news programs 17 14 13 16 10 12 

The government 
should not have 
control over TV 

news programs 77 78 82 80 87 83 

Don't know or 

no answer 6 8 5 4 3 5 



IV 

Attitudes Toward Programs 
and Commercials 



Aroviding the right "mix" of programs to satisfy televisioirs broad 
audience is a continuing problem for broadcasters. Questions have 
been asked since 1968 to find out-public feeling about the balancing 
of major program categories: (1) entertainment vs. news and public 
affairs, and (2) special interest vs. geneia: interest entertainment 
programs. 

^ews and Public Affairs vs. EntertairimetH 

The results in all three survey.s indicate majority approval of the 
existing balance. In both 1968 and 1971, theic were twice as many 
respondents who would have liked more news and public affairs as 
against more entertainment.. While the same percentage this year as 
in previous years would like more of news and public affairs, the figure 
for entertainment went up six points. 
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"Magazines and (rk vision serve their readers and viewers in difjocni 
ways. Where a maiiazi/ie may deride to publish only business news or 
ariieles 1*h*jee7iagers or featnres for honsewives, ielexn\ion ran not. It 
mnst srwr all tji^roups and eatrr to all intnests. This presents the prfd)^ 
letn of how to have a proper balance of prog)ams and I want to ask you 
how you feel about program balnnce. 

"Fiisi there is both entertainment programming on VV and nexes 
and publir'a -^^"'fs programming. How do you pewonally feel about 
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the balance between news and public affairs versus entertainment — 
would you like to see more news and public affairs on television, or 
more entertainment, or do you like the balance that now exists?'' 



11/68 tm iiP^ 

fr' <" r' 



Want more news and public affairs 23 22 23 

Like existing balance 59 64 58 

Want more entertainment II 10 16 

Don't know or no answer 7 4 3 



The Cultural /Light Programming Ratio 

^ There is somewhat less satisfaction with the i lix between the two 
types of entertainment programs, but more people in all three studies 
expressed satisfaction with the present balance tlian w^ant different 
fare. Somewhat fewer tliis year than in 1971 expressed satisfaction 
with the present balance, but the critical viewers show a substantial 
division between preferriiig more special interest programs and more 
general interest ones. 

''Thoe is a certain amount of cnte}tainment programming for people 
loith specialized mteiests - ballets, claSsSics of litoatiire, serious music 
and so forth— and there is of course general interest entettainment 
programming designed for much broader audiences - variety shoios, 
xuesterns, comedies, spy thrillos, etc. Would you like to see moie of 
the special interest tyfye of entertainment on television, or more of the 
genoal interest type of entertainment, or do you like the balance that 
noiv exists?" 





Ji/6S 

r' 
i> 


1/71 

V 


/;/72 • 


Want more special interest 


31 


30 


M 


T fke balance now 


41 


45 


39 


Want more general interest 


21 


21 


24 


Don't know or no anjiwer 


7 


4 


B 



This year, as in previous years, fewer collegeeducatcd than less- 
well-educated like the present balance. While many more of the 
college-educated vote for more special interest than general interest 
progi'ams, the figiue for general interest increased this year. 
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Ctnde school High school ^J'^fj^f , , ... 

nm iPl iip2 11/68 1/71 11/72 11/68 1/71 11/^2 



18 


16 


19 


28 


27 


29 


59 


50 


54 


48 


51 


48 


45 


48 


42 


27 


36 


27 


26 


26 


28 


23 


23 


26 


11 


12 


17 


8 


7 


5 


4 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 



Want more special 

interest 
Like balance now 
Want more general 

interest 
Don*t know 

or no answer 

Although some small shifts have occurred, the results of these bal- 
ance questions still leave us with the same three conclusious as in 
previous years: 

(1) Television has not achieved a perfect balance, 

(2) However, television has done a good job of staying to the mid- 
dle of the road;, and 

(3) "Sweetening" the fare for one minority would seem automat- 
ically to "sour" it for an opposing minority. 



Attitudes Toward Reruns 

Related to the progratn balance problem is the question of reruns: 
are there too many of them or not enough; are they welcome or not. 
Four questions aboiu them were included in this study. 

When answering about renms, people know what they are talking 
about. Practically everyone has had experience with them. 

"Hoxv ofieti do you (urn on a TV program and find that it is a repeat 
or a rerun of a program you have already seen -quite often, some- 
times, or rarelyV* 



Quite often 
Sometimes 

Rarely 2 
Never „ 
Don't know or no answer 

It could be assumed that reruns are reaching the point of public 
annoyance if people who wish to watch television find, frequently. 



nothing they want to sec because of the reruns. While this happens 
sometimes to a number o£ people, it appears not to happen 'Mten to 
most people. 



**Hoxo often do y 


ou find that, because of the reruns, 


there are 


no f}jO' 


gratiis on the air 


you want to sre — 


quite often, sometimes, or 


UDely?'* 






ft'rt/f/i« TV on (wera^je day: 






Less thmt 


3 ulf to 


5 or more 




Total 


> hotos 

o 


5 hours 

v 

o 


hoHiS 


Quite often 


27 


26 


29 


29 


Sometimes 


34 


33 


37 


39 


Rarely 


28 


31 


25 


24 


Never 


8 


8 


7 


6 


Don*t know 










or no answer 


3 


2 


2 


2 



Answers to two further questions suggest that the television public 
is not fed up with leruns and well might welcome more of them. 
Even among people who say they have frequenily found nothing they 
want to watch because of reruns, a good many have wished for a rerun 
of a program they missed, and wished for a rerun of a program they 
have liked. 

"I'loxv often have you missed television fnograms you xvanted to see 
and wished they would be lun again so that you could see them — 
quite often, sometimes, oi rarely?" 

Experienced fmdhtg uo pwp^rams they 
u'(mt to see because of iermt% 





Total 

o 


Quite 
often 

(1 


Some- 
times 


fiately 

If' 
, (» 


don't kuoit 

, <j 


Quite often 


22 


23 


20 


24 


21 


Sometimes 


39 


37 


50 


33 


23 


Rarely 


30 


34 


26 


36 


20 


Never 


7 


6 


4 


7 


27 


Don't know or no answer 


2 
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**lIoxu often have you seen a f)rogram that you liked and xvished it xvould 
be lerun so that you could see it a second time—quite often, wtnetimes, 
or rarely?'' 



24 



Experiemed finding no piogrnwis they 
tvani to see become of reruns' 



Total 

(> 


Quite 
often 


Some- 
times 


Htttety 

<" 


don*t knmt 

<«' 
<■ 


14 


15 


12 


17 


II 


36 


34 


44 


35 


22 


55 


37 


33 


39 


25 


hi 


14 


11 


9 


34 


1 
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Q ite often 
Sometimes 
Rarely 
Never 

Don*t know or no answer 

Attitudes Tozvard Commercials 

As has been found in the past studies, most people accept the com- 
mercials as a way of television life, although this stiidy finds a little 
more criticism of them than in 1971. 

One question included since I%3 asks respondents to select from 
four statements (two favorable to commercials, two unfavoraiile) the 
one with which they most closely agree. While more selected a favor- 
able statement than an imfavorable one, a few more this year than in 
1971 chose an unfavorable statement. 

'IVhich one of these four statements comes closest to tlesaihing hon* 
you feel about commercials on ieleDisionV 

n/64 1/67 11 /6S 1/71 11/72 

/(. (I I. ( <" <■ 

I dislike practically all 
commercials on television 10 10 11 13 11 14 

While some of the commer- 
cials on television are 
all right, most of them 

arc very annoying 29 26 26 25 24 27 

There are some very annoy- 
ing commercials on tele- 
vision, but most of them 

are perfectly all right 31 35 33 35 38 32 

The commercials on tele- 
vision seldom annoy me — 
in fact, I often enjoy 

them 24 23 21 22 24 24 

Don't know or no answer 6 6 9 5 3 3 

At the same time, a second question, designed to determine aiti- 
tudes toward the concept of having commercially-sponsored tele- 
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vision, found the same high percentage as in former years aa epting 
the concept. Non-acceptance edged up a Uttle, "no opinion" down 
some- 



"Difjerent people have all sorts of things, both good and bad. to say 
about TV commercials- fo^' example — that they are in poor taste, 
that they are informative, that they are amusing, that there are too 
many of them, etc. Noxo, everything considered, do you agree or dis- 
agree that having commercials on TV is a fair price to pay for beijig 
able to watch itV 

11/6) 11/64 i/67 11/68 1/71 It/72 



Agree 
Disagree 

Don't know or n*^ answer 



77 81 80 80 80 81 
14 10 9 10 10 14 
9 9 11 10 10 5 



In answer to a new question, a majority of people, and particularly 
the heavy viewers, say they find that television commercials are lielp- 
ful to them, at least sometimes. 

"Do you find that television commercials are often helpful to you, 
sometimes helpful, seldom helpful, or never helpful to your 

Watches TV on average day: 



Often helpful 
Sometimes helpful 
Seldom helpful 
Never helpful 
Don't know or no answer 



Total 


Less than 
} hours 

v 
o 


^ up to 
5 hours 

o 


5 or morr 
hours 
f 

(> 


10 


8 


10 


15 


43 


40 


50 


47 


28 


31 


26 


22 


17 


19 


13 


14 


2 


2 


1 


2 
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Cotntnercials on Children's Programs 

Before the 1971 study, it had l)een proposed that commercials be 
completely eliminated from children's programs and, therefoie, ques- 
tions were included specifically asking about such commercials. 
When the results were published, proponents of the proposal criti- 
cized inclusion of the phrase "if they don't take unfair advantage of 
children" on the grounds that it begged the question. Therefore, 
when the question was asked again this year, this phrase was excluded. 



"Noiv Vd like to ask you about cornmerciah on children's television 
programs and I mean all kinds of children's programs. Some people 
think there should be no commercials in any kind of children's fmh 
grams because they feel children can be too easily influenced. Otho 
peof)le, xohile j)erhaj)s objecting to certain commercials, by and large 
see no harm in them and think children learn from some of them.'' 

Asked in 197 1: "How do you feel -that there should be no commer- 
cials on any children's programs, or that it is all right 
to have them if they don't take unfaii advantage of 
children?** 

Asked in 1972.; ''How do you feel -that there should be no comme)- 
cials on any children's progiams, or that it ts all right 
to have them?*' 

With the difference in wording in the two years, this cannot be 
considered a trend question. The results for 1972 are noticeably 
different from 1971. We doubt that the differences reflect real change. 
With the offending phrase removed, however, only a minority-and 
a minority of parents of young children-think there should be no 
commercials. The majority thinks it is all right to have them, by 
nearly two to one. 

PropU who have children: 
Both under 

Total Vn<ler 6 and oiter 616 

sample years old only 6 years old yeats old only 
//// n/72 1/71 n/72 1/71 11/72 1/71 11/72 



Should be no 
commercials 


18 


32 


20 


m 


21 


37 


18 


31 


All right to 
have them 


74 


60 


78 


58 


78 


02 


79 


64 


Don't know or 
no answer 


8 


8 


2 


3 


1 


1 


3 


5 



To test the strength of negative feeling, respondents who answered 
'*no commercials" were asked an additional question in both years. 
As in 1971, more people who had answered "no commercials" to the 
1972 question would keep the commercials to keep the programs, 
rather than give up some programs to get rid of the commercials. 



On children's 
programs: 



\ 
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43 




47 




10 


9. 



"// cUmmaiing commodoh on (hiUUrns TV jnoiriams mcanl con- 
sulnably reducing the numbcv of chiUhcn's jnogxinis. ivhUh would 
you favor. . 

I/7I n/72 



Eliminating the commercials and 
considerably reducing the numlier 
of children's programs, or 

Keeping the commercials to keep 
the children's programs 

Don't know or no answer 



f Proprietary Drug A dver Using 

? Another charge recently lamuhed specifically at drug commercials 

I has been that they have been an iiitportant contributing factor to 

\ drug abuse by virtue of showing people taking pills for various ail- 

I nients. Few agree. When presented with a list of possible causes for 

I loday s drug problem, four-fifths of the people passed up the chance 

X to name the drug commercials as one of the important causes. 

% -Xanoiuw and d)ug abuse is one of (he scnous jnoblems facing ou) 

I eoun(}y. Here is a list of some of ike things that different jfeojde have 

] said are causing the drug f))obleni.^ Which, if any of them, do you think 

5 are iml>0Ttant causes of our duig problems today? Any others?" 
I 

I Not enough parental discipline 

i The courts being too lenient 38 

; Drug laws that are not strict enough 

I The rapid changes in our society that are going on all around us 31 

P Young people having too much money to spend 25 

f The thrill of doing something illegal 23 

I Television commercials showing people taking pills and 

f remedies for various kinds of common ailments 19 

I Police not enforcing the laws strictly enough ^8 

I The Vietnam War *7 

t None ^ 



* Don*t know or no answer ^ 



• t his is 12^;, of ihf touit sample. 
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It seems apparent, from the answers to both the new and trend 
questions on commercials, that the American public continues to 
endorse the commercially sponsored system of broadcasting. While 
criticism exists, the critics are in the minority. And even though tlie 
minority criticism is sizeable, most of the critics agree with others 
that having commercials is a fair price to pay for getting Uieir pro- 
grams. 



The Question of Pay Television 

Respondents were asked about pay TV, one advantage of which is 
supposed to be absence of commercials. The pay TV question asked 
in 1963 %vas repeated in this study, using the 1963 cost figures wit|i 
one-half of the sample and using higher figures, to reflect today's 
inflation, with the otlier half, A few more tlian in 1963 expressed 
interest in subscribing to pay TV. However, most people don't want 
it, at either price. Sentiment for pay TV exists atnong only one in 
four. 

"/n some places both pay TV and free TV are available jo) Iwmcs, On 
pay TV you would get to see Broadway shows, (he ncwcsl movies, cham- 
pionship fights, operas, and other special programs you rarely see now. 
Of course, you would have to pay to see them - but at less than box 
office prices. The cost icould range from SM to $1.25 each, depending 
on (he programs, or to put it on a monthly basis, anywhere from $10 
to $25 or $30 per month, depending upon how many you watched. 
Would you be interested in subscribing to an additional sendee like 
(his, or wouldn't you be interested?*' 

Higher 
cost 

LmvtY cost hgutts figures^ 

n/ey urn 



Interested 16 24 24 

Not interested 79 72 72 

Don*t know or no answer 6 4 4 



• These were: from $.75 to 12,00 each, depemitng on the programs, or on a moiUhl> basis. 

from $15 to $35 or $45 per month, dcpcndiiii^ on how many programs uerc 



anywhere 
watched. 
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How the Study was Conducted 



I Alie Television inConiiatioii Oflice iii- 

) (Ilea ted llie areas or subjects it wished 

I to liave covered in this year's study. Tlie 

I Roper Organization assumes full re- 

I sponsibility for the wording of tlic 

f questions, the study design, and for the 

I analysis of results included in this re- 

I port. 

I .^s in pre\ ious sunxys, the early ques- 

F tioiis in the questionnaire dealt with 

I the various media (newspapers, televi- ] 

I sion, magazines, radio). Later the intef^^ 

I view focused on television itself. Tin's 

i approach was used so that answers to the 

i earlier questions would not be biased 

* for or against television. 

I A nuiltistaged, stratified, area prob- 

I ability sample was used, as in the earlier 

I studies. It is a nationwide cross section 

I of the population 18 years and older 

I living in the continental United States. 

I It is representative of all ages 18 and 

over, all sizes of conniiunity, geographic 
areas and economic levels. A total of 
1,982 personal interviews was conducted 
by experienced, trained interviewers, 

Altliougli the method of sampling 
used in this study was identical to that 
in previous studies, two differences in 
iniplemeutation should be mentioned 
in connection with the trend results. 
First, it was possible in this study to 
take advantage of the conqjleted 1970 
Census figures, which were not available 
for the 1971 study. Having the advan- 
tage of this year's study to compare with 
pievious ones, it appears that our 1971 
sample may have been slightly low on 
average income level and level of c<hi« 



cation. Thus, where diiferences in atti- 
tudes exist among the various economic 
and education levels, trend results could 
be affected. I'o test the extent of this, 
the current study was weighted to 
match it with the economic level and/or 
education distributions of the 1971 
study, and answers to trend cpiestions 
were retabulated. .After weighting, a 
scattering of answers changed by one 
percentage point— but none by more 
than a percentage point. 

Second, because of the lowering of 
age limits for \oting, the samples in 
1971 as well as this year included 18-to- 
20 year-olds. To test the possible effect 
of this, tile trend questions in both the 
1971 and the current study were 
weighted to match the age distributions 
of the 1968 study, and the answers re- 
tabulated. In no instance was there 
more than a one percentage point dif- 
ference in any answer to any of the 
questions. This means that trend differ- 
ences found in the study are meaning- 
ful and are due to changes in attitude 
of the population over 21 years old— 
and not due to inclusion of younger 
people in the sample. 

The bulk of the field work for this 
study was conducted in late November 
and December, 1972. (Because of, first, 
weather conditions, followed by the 
Christmas holidays, interviewing in a 
few places was not completed until early 
January.) 

Burns W. Roper, President 
The li offer Organization, Inc, 
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Burns W. Roper, president and board chair- 
man of The Roper Organization, Inc, has 27 
years of experience in conducting research. 
His father, the late Elmo Roper, was until 
his death a director of the firm. The elder 
Nfr. Roper, one of the pioneers in public 
opinion and marketing research, came to 
national notice in 1936 when he accurately 
predicted the Presidential election within 
one per cent of the popular vote. The organi- 
zation s clients include Exxon, Philip Mor- 
ris, Inc, Western Electric Ck)mpany and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
among others. 

The Television Information Office was 
established in 1959 by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters to serve as a two-way 
bridge between the television industry and 
its many ptiblics. The Office provides refer- 
ence and information services; publicizes 
programs of special interest; conducts re- 
search on public attitudes toward television; 
and issues ptiblications and audiovisual ma- 
terials on tlie structtire and operation of the 
industry. It receives financial support from 
commercial and educational television sta- 
tions, the three commercial networks and the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 



Television Information Office 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 10022 
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